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TOgether  with  this  Etfay,  it  was  my  intention 
to  have  publifhed  that  on  Difficult  Labours, 
which  is  now  in  great  forwardnefs :  But  as  it  is  a 
fubje&  of  the  firft  confequence,  and  mull  neceflarily 
contain  the  hiftory  of  what  has  hitherto  been  pro- 
pofed  or  done  in  Labours  of  that  Clafs,  it  is  defer- 
red for  the  prefent ;  that  I  may  have  time  to  give  it 
the  confideration  due  to  a  matter  of  fuch  great 
importance. 
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LABOURS. 


CHAP.  VII. 

SECTION  I. 

Y  TAVING  given  a  defcription  of  all  the  parts 
JlJl  concerned  in  parturition,  and  enumerated 
the  principal  alterations  produced  in  the  conftitu- 
tions  of  pregnant  women ;  and  having  taken  notice 
of  all  the  previous  changes,  we  come  in  the  next 
place  to  the  confideration  of  a  Labour.  This  term, 
is  generally  ufed  to  fignify  every  a 61  performed 
with  difficulty  or  pain,  but  by  long  eftablifhed  cuf- 
tom,  it  has  been  appropriated  in  this  and  many 
other  countries,  to  parturition,  the  circumftances  of 
which  it  is  well  fuited  to  defcribe. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  hiftorv  of  labours,  it 
is  requilite  that  we  fhould  divide  them  into  claffes 
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or  kinds;  and  though  objeaions  might  be  made  to 
a  very  fh  i&  arrangement,  fome  appears  to  be  both 
convenient  and  neceffary,  for  the  purpofe  of  en- 
abling us  to  convey  our  fentiments  with  perfpicuity 
to  others,  and  for  real  ufe  in  practice. 

With  thefe  intentions,  labours  may  be  divided 
into  the  four  following.  clafTes : 

1.  Natural.  3.  Preternatural. 

2.  Difficult.  4.  Anomalous. 

Under  one  or  other  of  thefe  diftin&ions,  every 
kind  of  labour  which  can  occur,  may  be  reduced. 


SECTION  II 

Natural  labours,  which  have  had  their  denomi- 
nation from  their  frequency,  from  the  regularity 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  proceed,  or  from  their 
being  completed  by  the  unalTifted  efforts  of  the 
conftitution,  form  a  ftandard  by  which  we  are  to 
judge  of  every  other  clafs.  It  is  therefore  necef- 
fary that  we  fhould  give  as  precife  an  idea  of  them 
as  the  fubjecl:  will  allow.  We  will  then  fay  that 
every  labour  fhall  be  called  natural,  if  the  head 
of  the  child  prefents,  if  it  is  completed  within 
twenty-four  hours,  and  if  no  artificial  afliftance  is 
required. 

Should 
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Should  any  of  thefe  three  leading  marks  of  the 
definition  of  a  natural  labour  be  wanting,  it  muft 
come  under  fome  other  denomination.  Thus,  if  any 
other  part  except  the  head  fhould  prefent,  the  labour 
would  be  preternatural ;  if  it  fhould  be  prolonged 
beyond  twenty-four  hours,  it  would  be  difficult ; 
and  if  artificial  afliftance  were  required,  though  the 
labour  might  be  completed  within  one  hour,  it 
would  be  anomalous,  or  muft  be  referred  to  fome 
other  clafs. 

The  prefentation  of  the  head  of  the  child  confti- 
tutes  an  efTential  part  of  the  definition  of  a  natural 
labour,  yet  this  may  happen  in  various  ways.  The 
moft  common  pofition  of  the  head,  and  that  in 
which  it  is  expelled  with  the  greateft  facility  is, 
when  the  hind  head  is  difpofed  to  turn  towards  the 
pubes,  and  the  face  towards  the,  hollow  of  the  fa- 
crum.    But  the  face  is  fometimes  inclined  towards 
the  pubes,  and  the  hind-head  towards  the  hollow 
of  the  facrum ;  or  there  may  be  an  original  prefen- 
tation of  the  face ;  or  one,  or  both  arms  may  de- 
fcend  together  with  the  head.    Thefe  differences 
in  the  pofition  of  the  head  do  not  create  labours 
of  another  clafs,  but  they  are  to  be  confidered 
merely  as  varieties  of  natural  labours ;  experience 
having  fully  proved,  that  in  any  of  thefe  pofitions, 
or  with  thefe  circumltances,  the  head  may  be  ex- 
pelled by  the  natural  efforts,  with  perfect  fafety  to 
the  mother  and  child,  though  not  with  fuch  eafe 
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and  expedition,  as  if  the  hind-head  were  turned 
towards  the  pubes.  It  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  tho' 
another  part  of  the  definition  be  taken  from  time, 
that  it  is  poffible  for  one  woman  to  make  greater 
efforts,  and  to  undergo  more  pain  in  two  hours, 
than  another  may  in  twenty-four.  Then  the  de- 
finition will  be  imperfect;  as  almoft  all  general  dif- 
tinclions  muft  be,  when  they  come  to  be  examined 
and  tried  by  individual  cafe?. 

A  natural  labour  was  the  la  ft  thing  well  under- 
wood in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  becaufe  fcien- 
tific  men  not  being  formerly  employed  in  the 
management  of  common  labours,  had  no  oppor- 
tunities of  making  obfervations  upon  them.  Prac- 
titioners were  then  engaged  in  qualifying  themfelves 
for  the  exercife  of  their  art,  whenever  they  were 
called  in  to  give  affiftance;  and  not  in  making  nice 
diftindlions,  or  inveftigating  the  particular  cafes,  in 
which  only  it  might  be  neceffary  to  exercife  it. 


SECTION  III. 

We  have  before  given  an  account  of  the  changes 
which  precede  labours,  and  are  now  to  give  a  de- 
tail of  the  fymptoms  which  accompany  them.  ,  ' 

The  firft  fymptom  which  indicates  a  prefent 

labour  is  anxiety;  apprehenfion  of  danger,  or 
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doubt  of  fafety.  This  does  not  feemto  be  confined  to 
the  human  fpecies,  but  to  be  common  to  all  crea- 
tures, as  they  univerfally  {hew  figns  of  dejection 
and  diftrefs  at  this  time,though  they  fuffer  in  filence; 
and  even  thofe  animals  which  are  domefticated, 
ftrive  to  conceal  themfelves,  and  refufe  all  offers  of 
affiitance.    This  anxiety,  which  is  probably  occa- 
fioned  by  the  firft  changes  made  upon  the  os  uteri, 
and  by  the  confent  between  the  vital  organs  and 
that  very  irritable  part,  is  often  exceedingly  in- 
creafed  by  an  original  timidity  of  difpofition,  efpe- 
cially  with  firft  children ;  or  by  the  difcovery  of 
untoward  accidents  happening  to  other  women 
under  the  fame  circumftances,  with  whom  a  fimi- 
larity  of  fituation  is  the  caufe  of  a  raoft  interefting 
fympathy.    From  motives  of  humanity  as  well  as 
profeffional  propriety,  it  is  therefore  at  thefe  times 
ncceflary,  by  fteady  condu6t,  and  by  arguments 
luited  to  the  patient's  own  notions,  or  the  peculiar 
caufe  of  her  fears,  to  remove  her  apprehenfions  ; 
and  by  Toothing  and -encouraging  language,  and  by 
attention  to  her  complaints,  though  not  indicatory 
of  any  danger,  to  afford  her  every  confolation  in 
our  power.    This  anxiety  is  greateft  in  every  wo- 
man in  the  beginning  of  labour,  for  the  fharp 
pains  which  attend  its  progrefs,  excite  other  fenti- 
ments  in  her  mind.    But  we  are  at  all  times  to  be 
on  our  guard,  that  her  fupplications  for  relief,  do 
not  prevail  with  us  to  attempt  to  give  afliftance,  i 
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when  our  interpofition  is  not  required,  and  when 
it  rauft  neceflarily  be  produ&ive  of  mifchief. 

2.  At  the  commencement  of  labour,  and  fome- 
times  on  the  return  of  every  pain,  women  have 
frequently  one  or  more  rigors,  with  or  without  a 
fenfe  of  a&ual  cold.  Thefe  are  not  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  figns  of  the  acceflion  ofdifeafe,  but  as 
the  effects  of  an  increafed  irritability  fpread  through 
the  whole  frame  ;  or,  perhaps,  as  proofs  that  all  the 
powers  of  the  conftitution  are  fummoned  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  important  procefs  which  is  car- 
rying on.  Thefe  rigors  are  void  of  danger,  and 
they  are  moft  apt  to  occur  when  the  os  uteri  begins 
to  dilate,  and  when  it  is  fully  dilated.  But  ins 
the  courfe  of  a  labour,  when  there  is  one  ffrong 
and  diftinct  rigor,  it  is  often  followed  by  fome 
difeafe,  dangerous  either  to  the  mother  or  child. 

3.  When  the  head  prefents,  and  fcarcely  in  any 
other  pofition  of  the  child,  women  have  generally 
fome  degree  of  ftrangury  in  the  latter  part  of 
pregnancy ;  and  this  fymptom  is  increafed  on  the 
approach  of  labour,  by  the  prefTure  of  the  de- 
fending head  upon  the  cervix  of  the  bladder. 
Should  the  prefTure  be  very  great,  or  of  long  con- 
tinuance, a  fuppreflion  of  urine  may  be  occafioned, 
before,  or  in  the  time  of  labour.  To  prevent  the 
inconveniencies  which  might  arife  from  a  diftention 
of  the  bladder,  either  to  the  part  itfelf,  or  by  ob- 
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ftruAing  the  paffage  of  the  head,  it  is  neceffary  to 
urge  the  patient  to  void  the  urine  frequently,  and 
in  cafe  of  a  fuppreffion,  to  give  relief  by  introduc- 
ing the  catheter.  On  the  other  hand,  fhould  the 
preffure  by  the  head  be  made  upon  the  fundus  of 
the  bladder,  there  will  be  an  involuntary  difcharge 
of  the  urine  ;  or  if  there  fhould  be  any  extraordi- 
nary agitation  from  a  cough,  or  any  fimilar  caufe, 
there  will  be  the  fame  confequence,  which  is  very 
troublefome  but  not  dangerous. 

4.  It  is  not  unufual  for  patients  to  have  a  tenes- 
mus, or  one  or  two,  or  more  loofe  ftools  in  the  be- 
ginning or  courfe  of  a  labour.  Both  thefe  fymp- 
toms  may  be  occalioned  by  the  confent  between 
the  os  uteri  and  the  fpkyncler  of  the  anus,  or  by  the 
preffure  made  upon  the  reftum,  as  the  head  paffeth 
through  the  pelvis.  There  is  in  the  minds  of  all 
women  a  popular  prejudice  and  unreafonable  dread 
of  complaints  in  the  bowels,  through  every  ftage 
of  pregnancy,  parturition,  and  childbed;  and  of 
courfe  there  is  never  any  objection,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, a  willingnefs  to  ufe  fuch  means  as  are  ad- 
vifed  to  fupprefs  them,  or  reftrain  any  difpolition 
to  a  diarrhoea.  The  error  has  arifen  from  con- 
founding the  loofenefs  which  often  accompanies  the 
laft  ftage  of  the  puerperal  fever,  with  that  which 
proceeds  from  any  other  caufe.  The  diarrhaa  which 
attends  the  beginning  or  courfe  of  a  labour,  is  fo 
far  from  occafioning  or  from  proving  any  danger, 
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that  the  patient  is  evidently  relieved  by  it ;  a  greater 
freedom  being  given  to  the  action  of  the  uterus, 
more  room  made  for  the  paffage  of  the  child,  and 
any  feverifh  difpofition  thereby  removed  or  pre- 
vented. If  therefore  the  patient  mould  not  at  that 
time  have  ftools  fpontaneoufly,  it  is  very  found 
practice  to  direcl:  one  or  more  emollient  clyfters 
for  the  beforementioned  purpofes.  Nor  are  thofe 
the  only  good  ends  which  are  anfwered  by  clyfters, 
for  they  foothe  the  parts  when  too  much  or  im- 
properly irritated,  and  ferve  as  a  fomentation, 
which  by  its  warmth  and  moifture,  may  give  or 
amend  their  difpofition  to  dilate.  In  very  flow 
labours,  when  the  head  of  the  child  has  dwelt  for 
a  long  time  in  one  pofition,  it  is  not  unufual  for 
the  patient  to  have  one  or  more  loofe  ftools  imme- 
diately before  the  advancement  of  the  head,  after 
which  the  labour  is  foon  concluded. 

5. The  uncoloured  mucous  difcharge  which  pretty 
generally  occurs  before  labour,  on  its  a'cceflion,  is 
vifually  tinged  with  blood,  or  a  fmall  quantity  of  pure 
blood  is  difcharged.  This  fanguineous  difcharge 
which  varies  in  quantity  and  appearance  in  different 
women,  is  popularly  called  a  Jbew,  and  it  happens 
more  particularly  at  two  periods  of  a  labour;  when 
the  os  uteri  begins  to  dilate,,  and  when  it  is  finally 
dilated.  In  the  firft  inftance  it  is  probably  occafioned 
by  the  feparation  of  a  few  of  thofe  vefTels  by  which 
the  membrane  which  connects  the  ovumto  the  uterus, 
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was  originally  bound ;  and  in  the  fecond,  by  the 
effufion  of  fome  blood  before  extravafated  in  the 
fubftance  of  the  os  uteri ;  for  this  part  in  fome  cafes 
acquires  an  uncommon  thicknefs  from  thatcaufe,  in- 
dependent of  any  edematofe  or  inflammatory  tume- 
faction. In  many  cafes  there  is  no  coloured  dis- 
charge in  any  period  of  a  labour,  and  then  the 
dilatation  generally  proceeds  more  tiowly  ;  for  the 
difcharge  is  not  only  a  fign  that  the  parts  are  in  a 
ftate  difpofed  to  dilate,  but  it  alfo  improves  that 
ftate.  It  is  not  only  in  colour  or  quantity  that  there 
is  found  much  difference  in  this  difcharge,  but  alfo 
in  confidence  and  tenacity ;  it  being  in  fome 
cafes  thin  and  watery,  and  in  others  thick  and  ex- 
tremely vifcous. 

6.  But  all  thefe  fymptoms  are  not  pofitive  proofs 
of  the  exigence  of  labour ;  for  we  cannot  confider 
a  woman  as  being  in  ac"lual  labour,  unlefs  fhe 
has  the  ufual-  pains.  Nor  does  all  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  uterust  certainly  prove  that  a  woman 
is  in  labour,  becaufe  fuch  pain  may  be  excited 
towards  the  conclufion  of  pregnancy,  by  various 
caufes,  befides  the  aclion  of  the  uterus.  Thefe 
pains  are  therefore  diftinguifhed  into  two  kinds, 
true  and  jalfe ;  but  the  feat,  the  manner,  and  the 
degree  of  thefe  pains,  often  refemble  each  other  fo 
nearly,  that  it  is  very  difficult,  or  impoiTible  to  dif" 
tinguifh  them,  and  we  are  obliged  to  wait  for  the 
event,  before  we  are  able  to  decide. 

B  The 
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The  true  pain  of  labour  ufually  begins  in  the 
loins,  or  lower  part  of  the  back,  furrounds  the  ab- 
domen, and  terminates  at  the  pubes,or  upper  part  of 
the  thighs ;  and  it  fometimes  obferves  a  quite  con- 
trary direction.  In  fome  cafes  the  pain  is  confined 
to  one  particular  fpot,  as  the  back,  abdomen,  thighs, 
or  inferior  extremities;  in  others,  the  pain  is  feated 
in  fome  part  far  diftant  from  the  uterus,  as  in  the 
knees,  heels  or  feet.  In  fome,  the  ftomach  is 
affected ;  in  others,  though  very  rarely,  the  brain, 
and  then  convulfions,  or  fome  derangement  of  its 
functions  are  brought  on.  In  fhort,  the  varieties 
of  pain  are  innumerable,  and  thefe  are  explained 
by  what  we  really  do  know,  or  fancy  we  know,  of 
the  influence  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 

The  pain  attending  a  labour  is  periodical,  with 
intervals  of  longer  or  fhorter  duration,  according 
to  the  action  of  the  uterus,  on  which  it  depends ; 
and  the  more  the  pains  are  multiplied,  the  better 
it  is  for  the  patient.  For  if  an  effect  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  conftitution  is  to  be  produced,  the 
more  llowly  it  is  made,  provided  the  flownefs  of 
the  progrefs  does  not  depend  on  any  morbid  caufe, 
the  more  gradual  will  be  the  change,  and  of  courfe 
the  danger  which  fudden  violence  might  produce, 
be  avoided  or  leffened ;  the  divifion  of  the  pain 
being  equal  to  the  diminution,  nearly  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion, as  rapidity  is  an  addition  to  force.  It  is  an 
old  obfervation  confirmed  by  daily  experience, 
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that  after  the  completion  of  flow  or  lingering  la- 
bours, patients  ufually  recover  better  than  after 
quick  ones;  not  to  mention,  that  they  are  lefs  liable 
to  the  untoward  accidents  which  precipitation  may 
immediately  produce. 

Thofe  who  endure  any  kind  of  pain,  exprefs 
their  fuffering  by  fome  peculiarity  of  manner,  or 
by  fome  tone  of  voice,  which  to  a  nice  obferver,  will 
generally  difcover  the  part  affected,  together  with 
the  kind  and  degree  of  pain.  Sharp  pain  is  uni- 
verfally  expreffed  by  an  interrupted  and  acute  tone 
of  voice  ;  obtufs  pain  by  a  continued  and  grave 
tone ;  unlefs  the  expreffions  are  controlled  by  an 
acquired  flrmnefs  of  mind,  which  on  particular 
occafions,  may  enable  it  to  rife  above  the  infirmities 
of  the  body.  The  expreffions  of  pain  uttered  by 
women  in  the  act:  of  parturition,  may  be  confidered 
as  complete  indications  of  the  ftate  of  the  procefs, 
fo  that  an  experienced  practitioner  is  as  fully  mailer 
of  the  ftate  of  his  patient,  if  he  hears  her  expref- 
fions, as  by  any  other  mode  of  examination.  He 
muft  however  underfland  and  make  allowances  for 
the  peculiarities  of  different  patients,  or  he  will  be 
deceived;  becaufe  in  tender  conflitutions,  the  fen- 
fations  being  quick,  and  the  refolution  faint,  the 
mode  of  exprefiion  will  be  according  to  the  fenfe, 
and  not  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  abfolute 
pain. 

B  2-  In 
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In  the  fir  ft  flSge  of  a  labour,  the  change  confifts 
in  the  dilatation  of  the  parts.  Forcible  or  quick 
dilatation  gives  a  fenfation  fimilar  to  that  produced 
by  the  infliction  of  a  wound,  and  it  is  equally  ex* 
preffed  by  an  interrupted  and  acute  tone  of  voice, 
Thefe  are  popularly  called  cutting,  or  rending  pains. 
When  the  internal  parts  are  dilated,  and  the  child, 
or  contents  of  the  uterus  begin  to  defcend,  the 
patient  is,  by  her  feelings,  obliged  to  make  an  inT 
voluntary  effort  to  expel;  and  the  expreflions  are 
then  made  with  a  continued  and  grave  tone  of 
voice,  or  fhe  is  mute.  Thefe  are  called  bearing 
pains.  But  there  is  an  intermediate  period  of  a 
labour,  in  which  there  is  in  the  firft  inftanse  fome 
degree  of  dilatation,  and  afterwards  an  effort  to 
expel ;  and  then  there  will  be  the  expreflion  which 
denotes  fharp  pain,  combined,  or  immediately 
fucceeded  by  a  graver  tone  of  voice.  When  the 
child  firft  begins  to  prefs  upon  and  to  dilate  the 
external  parts,  the  expreffion  becomes  again  acute 
and  vehement ;  and  laftly,  the  expulfion  of  the 
child  is  accompanied  with  an  outcry  of  fuffering 
beyond  what  human  nature  is  able  to  bear ;  or,  the 
pain  is  endured  with  filence.  The  knowledge  of 
thefe  circumftances,  though  apparently  trifling  and 
contingent,  is  really  of  fome  importance  in  prac-r 
tice,  and  permanent ;  as  far  at  leaft  as  the  freedom, 
or  reftraint  of  the  breathing  can  operate.  If,  for 
example,  on  any  principle,  the  patient  was  induced 
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in  the  beginning  of  labour,  to  retain  her  breath, 
and  to  make  ftrong  efforts  to  expel,  the  order  of 
the  labour  would  be.  inverted;  as  it  would  alfo, 
when  the  parts  were  dilated  and  the  expulfatory 
power  wanted,  if  fhe  ftiould  exclaim; 

The  pains  of  labour  or  childbirth,  and  the  action 
of  the  uterus,  are  terms  ufed  fynonymoufly,  but 
they  are  not  exa£ly  the  fame  thing.  The  action 
of  the  uterus,  by  which  its  contents  are  compreffed 
into  a  lefs  fpace,  and  would  be  excluded,  if  there 
was  any  opening  for  their  paffage,  firft  takes  place 
as  a  caufe ;  and  this  does  not  feem  to  be  attended 
with  pain.  When  fome  part  refifts  the  paffage  of 
the  contents  of  the  uterus,  the  exclufion  of  which 
is  the  effect  to  be  produced,  there  will  then  be 
pain,  proportionate  to  the  action — to  the  fenfatiori 
of  the  refitting  part — and  the  refinance  made. 
There  is  no  way  by  which  we  can  eftimate  the 
degree  of  force,  but  by  the  refinance  ;  nor  the  re- 
fiftance,  but  by  the  pain  attending  it ;  nor  the 
pain,  but  by  the  expreffion.  Judging  by  induction 
of  the  force  exerted,  by  the  expreffion  of  the  pain, 
we  fay  in  common  language  a  weak  pain,  a  ftrong 
pain,  or  a  woman  is  delivered  by  her  pains ;  and 
the  purpofe  of  conveying  our  meaning  is  anfwered, 
though  the  expreflions  are  not  ftrictly  legal.  We 
may  fuppofe  the  parts  through  which  the  child  iliuft 
pafs,  fo  perfectly  difpofed  to  dilate,  that  they 
would  make  little  or  no  refinance  to  the  excluding 

force, 
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force,  and  then  a  woman  would  be  delivered  with 
very  little  or  no  pain.  This  obfervation  will  not 
only  difcover  the  reafon  of  the  great  advantage 
obtained,  by  a  labour  being  flow  and  lingering; 
why  fome  women  are  delivered  comparatively  with- 
out pain ;  but,  with  this  perfect  difpofition  to  dilate, 
if  the  patient  fhould  be  afleep  when  the  aaion  of 
the  uterus  came  on,  the  poflibility  of  her  being 
delivered,  before  fhe  was  quite  awake. 

In  the  converfation  of  thofe  who  attend  labours, 
it  is  often  furmifed,  that  women  have  much  unpro- 
fitable pain.  This  ftatement  is  not  only  unfair  as 
to  the  fact,  but  the  language  is  very  difpiriting  j 
and  it  is  often  affigned  as  a  reafon,  for  an  interpo- 
fition  altogether  unnecefTary,  and  often  injurious  to 
the  mother  or  child.  No  perfon  in  labour  ever 
had  a  pain  which  was  in  vain.  It  may  not  be  equal 
to  the  accomplifhment  of  the  effect  we  want,  at 
the  time  we  wifh,  but  every  pain  muft  have  its 
ufe,  as  preparatory  to,  or  abfolutely  promoting  the 
effect ;  and  as  we  are  not  able  to  comprehend  every 
poffible  caufe  of  every  ftate,  by  endeavouring  to 
remove  what  appears  to  be  one  flight  ill,  it  often 
happens,  that  we  occafion  many,  and  thofe  of 
greater  confequence. 

I  Though  the  pains  of  labour  return  periodically, 
the  intervals  between  them  are  of  different  conti- 
nuance. In  the  beginning,  they  are  ufually  flight 
in  their  degree,  and  have  long  intervals ;  but  as 

the 
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the  labour  advances,  they  become  more  violent, 
and  the  intervals  are  fhorter.  Sometimes  the  pains 
are  alternately  ftrong  and  weak,  or  two  feeble  and 
one  ftrong  ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  every 
variety  has  its  advantage,  by  being  fuited  to  the 
apparent,  or  internal  ftate  of  every  individual  pa- 
tient. •  In  every  circumftance  which  relates  to  na- 
tural parturition,  it  is  impoffible  not  to  fee,  and  not 
to  admire  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  Providence, 
in  ordaining  the  power  and  fitting  the  exertion  to 
ihe  ncceffities  of  the  fituation,  with  a  marked  re- 
fpect  to  the  fafety  both  of  the  mother  and  child. 
This  perfect  coincidencebetween  the  caufeand  effect 
fhould  afford  a  leffan  of  patie.nce,  to  thofe  perfons 
who  when  in  labour  become  intractable,  and  by 
lofing  their  felf-poffeflion  add  to  the  unavoidable 
evils  of  their  fituation  ;  and  to  thofe  practitioners, 
who  being  led  away  by  popular  errors,  aim  to  add 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  pains,  or  to  quicken  their  re- 
turns, and  act  as  if  they  thought  there  was  no  other 
evil  but  that  of  a  flow  labour  ;  an  opinion,  which  in 
its  confequence  has  done  more  mifchief,  than  the 
moft  fkilful  practice  ever  did  good. 


SECT. 
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.   N     S   E   C    T.  IV. 

Though  it  was  faid  that  pain  was  properly 
fpeaking,  a  conftituent  part  of  a  labour,  it  was 
alfo  obferved,  that  all  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
uterus,  though  periodical  in  its  returns,  was  not  a 
pofitive  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  'a  labour.  For 
whatever  difturbance  is  raifed  in  the  conftitution 
efpecially  in  tho'fe  parts  connected,  or  readily  con- 
fenting  with  the  uterus,  towards  the  conclufion  of 
pregnancy,  is  very  apt  to  induce  the  fymptoms  of 
labour,  in  a  manner  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
diftinguifh  between  true  and  falfe  pain.  Yet  the 
good  of  the  patient,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  enfuing  labour,  may  depend  upon 
the  juftnefs  of  the  distinction  ;  for  if  the  pain  which 
is  fa[fe,  be  encouraged  or  permitted  to  continues 
the  action  of  the  uterus  would  follow,  and  prema- 
ture labour  be  occafioned. 

The  caufes  of  falfe  pain  are  various ;  as  fatigue 
of  any  kind,  efpecially  too  long  (tending ;  fudden 
and  violent  motions  of  the  body  ;  coftivenefs,  or  a 
diarrhoea  ;  general  feveiifh  difpofition  ;  agitation  of 
the  mind,  and  a  fpafmodic  action  of  the  abdominal 
mufcles.  Very  frequently  alfo  the  irregular  and 
ftrong  movements  of  the  child,  in  irritable  con- 
ftitutions,  occafion  pains  like  thofe  arifing  from  the 
a&ion  of  the  uterus.  In  fome  cafes,  there  is  fuch  a 
clofe  refemblance  between  true  and  falfe  pains,  that 
they  cannot  be  diftinguiihcd  without  an  examina- 
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lion  per  vaginath.  If,  during  the  continuance  of*  a 
pain,  no  prefTure  upon,  or  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri 
can  be  perceived,  we  may  conclude  that  the  pain, 
is  not  the  confequence  of  the  action  of  the  uterus » 
and  whatever  likenefs  it  may  have,  that  it  is  not 
true  pain.  But  if  there  fhould  be  prefTure  upon, 
or  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  pain,  we  may  confider  it  as  proceeding  from 
the  action  of  the  uterus,  and  be  perfuaded  that  the? 
patient  is  really  in  labour.  In  a  few  cafes,  I  have 
known  the  action  of  the  abdominal  mufcles  fo  re- 
gular and  ftrong,  that  the  whole  volume  of  the 
uterus  has  been  heaved  up  and  down  alternately, 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  was  fcarcely  pofTible  to 
diftinguifh  between  this  ftrange  fuccuffion,  and  the 
proper  action  of  the  uterus. 

The  means  to  be  ufed  for  the  relief  of  falfe  pain, 
muft  be  guided  by  the  caufe.  When  it  is  occa- 
fioned  by  fatigue  of  any  kind,  immediate  eafe  will 
often  be  gained  by  a  fhort  confinement  in  an  hori- 
zontal pofition.  In  plethoric  habits,  or  with  a  fe- , 
verifh  difpofition,  it  will  be  necefTary  to  take  away 
fome  blood,  and  when  the  patient  is  coftive,  to 
procure  {tools  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  gently  open- 
ing medicines.  In  every  cafe,  when  means  adapted 
to  the  apparent  caufe  have  been  ufed,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  an  opiate  proportioned  to  the  degree 
Of  pain,  or  to  repeat  it  in  fmall  quantities  at  pro- 
per intervals,  till  the  patient  (hall  be  compofed. 

0  SECT. 
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SECT.  V. 

It  has  been  thought  equally  incumbent  upon  the 
practitioner  to  promote  the  power  and  effect  of 
true  pain,  as  it  was  to  quiet  that  which  was  falfe. 
This  opinion  is  perhaps  more  univerfally  popular 
than  any  other  throughout  medicine,  and  having 
infected  the  minds  of  practitioners,  it  has  been  as 
injurious  as  it  is  general.  From  this  fource  may 
be  traced  the  opinion  of  the  neceffity,  and  the  abo- 
minable cuftom  of  giving  afliftance,  as  it  is  called,  by 
dilating  the  internal  and  external  parts  artificially ; 
of  giving  hot  and  cordial  nourifhment  during  labour, 
even  in  plethoric  habits  and  feverifh  difpofitions, 
by  which  the  nature  of  the  principle  which  fhocld 
actuate  the  uterus  is  changed,  the  pains  are  rendered 
diforderly  and  imperfect,  and  the  foundation  of 
future  mifchief  and  difficulties  is  laid.  Hence  alfo 
was  derived  the  doctrine  of  the  neceflity  of  patients 
helping  themfelves,  as  it  is  called,  by  urging  with 
all  the  voluntary  force  they  are  able  to  exert,  be- 
yond the  dictates  of  nature;  as  if  a  labour  was  a 
trick  to  be  learned,  and  not  a  regular  procefs  of  the 
conftitution.  Women  fhould  be  informed,  that 
the  beft  ftate  of  mind  they  can  be  in  at  the  time  of 
labour,  is  that  of  fubmhTion  to  the  neceffities  of 
their  fituation  that  thofe  who  are  moft  patient 
actually  fufTer  the  leaf!  ;  that,  if  they  are  refigned 
to  their  pains,  it  is  impofTible  for  them  to  do 
wrong ;  and  that  attention  is  far  more  frequently 

required 
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required  to  prevent  hurry,  than  to  forward  a  la- 
bour. In  every  thing  which  relates  to  the  aft  of 
parturition,  Nature,  not  difturbed  by  difeafe,  and 
unmolefted  by  interruption,  is  fully  competent  to 
accomplish  her  own  purpofe.  She  may  be  truly 
faid  to  difdain  and  to  abhor  afliftance.  Inftead 
therefore  of  defpairing  and  thinking  they  are  aban- 
doned in  the  hour  of  their  diftrefs,  all  women 
fhould  believe,  and  find  comfort  in  the  reflection, 
that  they  are  at  thofe  times  under  the  peculiar  care 
of  Providence  ;  and  that  their  fafety  in  child-birth 
is  infured  by  more  numerous  and  powerful  re- 
fources,  than  under  any  other  circumftances, 
though  to  appearance  lefs  dangerous. 


SECTION  VI. 

In  order  to  give  a  full  and  diitinc"r.  view  of  a  na- 
tural labour,  it  is  expedient  to  divide  the  procefs 
into  three  periods  or  ftages.  In  the  firft  will  be 
included,  all  the  circumftances  which  occur,  and 
all  the  changes  made,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  labour,  to  the  complete  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri, 
the  rupture  of  the  membranes  and  the  difcharge  of 
the  waters ;  in  the  fecond,  thofe  which  occur  from 
that  time  to  the  expulfion  of  the  child  j  and  in  the 
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third,  all  the  circumftances  which  relate  to  the 
feparation  and  exclufion  of  the  placenta. 

In  the  beginning  of  labour,  the  os  uteri  k  found 
in  very  different  ftates,  in  different  women.'  In 
fome  it  is  extremely  thin,  and  in  others  of  confi. 
derable  thicknefs;  in  fome,  it  is  rigid  and  clofely 
contrafted,  but  in  others,  it  is  much  relaxed  and 
fome  what  opened,  for  feveral  day?,  or  even  weeks, 
previous  to  the  acceffion  of  labour ;  in  fome  cafes, 
the  os  uteri  remains  fo  high  that  it  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  reached,  in  the  center  of  the  fuperior 
aperture  of  the  pelvis,  projected  backwards,  or  on 
either  fide  ;  whilft  in  others,  it  is  fpread  thin,  and 
preffed  very  low,  before  it  begins  to  dilate.  There 
is  in  (hort  every  variety  of  ftate  and  pofition,  which 
a  part  conftructed  and  connected  like  the  os  uteriy 
can  be  thought  capable  of  undergoing. 

The  fir  ft  part  of  the  dilatation  is  generally  made 
very  flowly,  the  action  of  the  uterus  on  which  it 
depends,  being  feeble  in  its  power  and  flow  in  its 
returns ;  but  the  more  perfect  the  ftate  of  relaxa- 
tion is,  with  the  greater  facility  the  dilatation  will 
be  made.  This  is  at  firft  effected  by  the  fimple  pref- 
fure  of  the  contents  of  the  uterus  upon  the  os  uteri  j 
but  when  the  dilatation  is  made  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  membranes  containing  the  waters  of  the  ovum, 
are  infinuated  within  the  circle  of  the  opening  OS 
Uteri,  and  form  a  Toft  pillow,  which  at  the  time  of 
every  pain,  acting  upon  the  principle  of  a  wedge, 

operates 
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operates  with  increafing  force  according  to  the  fize 
it  acquires;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  latter  part 
of  the  dilatation  ufually  proceeds  with  more  expe- 
dition  than  the  former. 

There  is  no  poflibility  of  prognosticating  how  long 
a  time  may  be  required  for  the  complete  dilatation 
of  the  os  uteri ;  yet  a  tolerable  conjecture,  fubjec"l 
however  to  many  deviations,  may  be  formed  by  a 
perfon  who  has  had  much  experience.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, after  a  continuance  of  the  pains  for  three 
hours,  the  os  uteri  fhould  be  dilated  to  the  fize  of 
one  inch ;  then  two  hours  will  be  required  for 
dilating  it  to  two  inches,  and  three  hours  more  will 
be  neceffary  for  dilating  it  completely,  provided 
the  action  of  the  uterus  fhould  proceed  with  regu- 
larity, and  with  equivalent  ftrength.  But  in  fome 
cafes,  the  os  uteri  will  abide  in  nearly  the  fame  ftate 
for  feveral  hours;  and  when  the  dilatation  begins, 
it  will  foon  be  perfected.  In  others,  after  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  progrefs,  the  action  of  the  uterus 
will-he  fufpended  for  many  hours,  and  then  return 
with  great  vigour. 

With  firft  children,  this  Itage  of  a  labour  often 
makes  the  molt  tedious  and  important  part  of  a 
labour,  both  on  account  of  the  time  requifite  for 
compleating  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  and  be- 
caufe  the  accompanying  pain  is  more  fharp  and 
harder  to  bear,  than  that  which  is  attended  with 
the  effort  to  expel ;  which  never  fails  to  infpire  the 

patient 
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patient  with  the  hope  of  being  freed  from  the 
mifery  which  fhe  endures.    When  the  parts  are 
to  our  apprehenfion  in  the  fame  ftate,  there  will 
be  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  manner  of,  and 
the  time  required  for  dilatation,  in  firft  and  fubfe- 
quent  children.    There  might  be  much  difficulty, 
in  exploring  and  afcertaining  the  caufe  of  this  dif- 
ference, but  we  may  prefume  that  a  part  which 
is  accuftomed  to  perform  an  office,  or  undergo  a 
change,  acquires  a  difpofition  to  the  office  or 
change,  according  to  the  number  of  times  it  has 
performed  that  office,  or  undergone  that  change. 
Something  of  the  kind  may  be  obferved  in  new- 
born infants,  in  which  there  is  often  a  tardinefs  to 
execute  what  may  be  confidered  as  the  common 
functions  of  the  body. 

As  a  labour  advances,  the  intervals  between  the 
pains  become  fhorter,  and  their  force  is  increafed. 
At  the  time  of  each  pain,  the  patient  is  reftlefs  and 
folicitous  for  the  event ;  but  when  it  ceafes,  by 
a  happy  oblivion,  fhe  foon  forgets  it,  and  is  un- 
mindful of  its  return.  In  fome  conftitutions,  the 
labour,  inftead  of  adding  to  the  irritability  of  the 
habit,  and  exciting  its  powers  to  action,  occafions 
a  degree  of  infenfibility  ;  or  the  patient  falls  into  a 
found  fleep,  the  moment  the  pain  begins  to  abate., 
from  which  fhe  is  awakened  by  its  return.  In 
others,  the  power  exerted  by  the  uterus,  aided  by 
that  of  the  abdominal  mufcles  and  diaphragm,  be- 
ing 
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ing  infufficient  for  the  pnrpofe  of  dilating  the  os 
uteri,  or  that  part  becoming  unufually  irritable  by 
the  frequent  impreliions  made  upon  it  j  then,  by 
its  confent  with  the  ftomach,  extreme  ficknefs  or 
vomiting  is  brought  on,  fometimes  after  every 
pain,  by  which  the  labour  is  very  much  forward- 
ed ;  one  fit  of  vomiting}  according  to  popular  obfer- 
vation,  doing  more  fervice  than  feveral  pains..  But 
when  the  os  uteri  is  dilated,  patients  have  very 
feldom  an  inclination  to  vomit,  from  any  natural 
caufe.  Vomiting  very  often  attends  the  paflage  of 
a  ftone  through  the  ureters,  or  the  gall-dufts,  from 
the  fame  caufe,  and  with  the  fame  effect. 

By  regular  returns  of  pain,  or  with  the  varieties 
before  mentioned,  with  many  others  which  it  is 
^poflible  to  enumerate,  the  os  uteri  becomes  at 
length  wholly  dilated.  Whether  a  fhort  or  along 
time  be  required  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  practitioner  to  abftain  from  interfering  in  this 
part  of  the  procefs.  It  may  fometimes  be  neceffary 
to  pretend  to  aflift,  with  the  intention  of  giving  con- 
fidence to  the  patient,  or  composing  her  mind.  But 
all  artificial  interposition  contributes  to  retard  the 
event  fo  impatiently  expe&ed,  by  changing  the 
nature  of  the  irritation  and  the  a&ion  thereon  de- 
pending; by  inflaming  the  parts,  and  rendering 
them  lefs  difpofed  to  dilate  \  in  (hort,  by  occafion- 
ing  either  prefent  diforder,  or  future  difeafe.  For 
thefe  reafons,  we  muft  be  firm,  and  refolved  to 

with* 
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withftend  the  intreaties  which  the  diftrefs  of  the 
patient  may  urge  her  to  make,  as  we  mull 
alfo  the  dictates  of  vehemence  and  ignorance. 
Others  may  be  impatient,  but  we  muft  poffefs  our, 
felves,  and  aft  upon  principle.  The  event  will 
juftify  our  conduct  y  and  though  there  may  be 
temporary  diflike  and  blame,  if  we  do  what  is 
right,  there  will  be  permanent  favour  and  repu* 
tation. 

During  the  continuance  of  a  pain,  the  mem-, 
branes  containing  the  waters  are  turgid,  preffed 
upon,  and  within  the  circle  of  the  os  uteri ,  accord* 
ing  to  the  ftrength  of  each  pain,  by  which  the  fur, 
ther  dilatation  is  promoted  ;  but  in  the  abfence  of 
a  pain,  the  membranes  become  flaccid,  and  feem 
to  be  empty.  Thefe  different  flates  of  the  mem- 
branes are  readily  explained  by  the  obfervations 
before  made,  by  our  knowing  that  when  the  uterus 
is  in  action,  its  cavity  is  leflened,  and  of  courfe 
its  contents  are  comprefled ;  but  that  on  the  ceffa- 
tion  of  the  action,  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  again 
enlarged,  and  the  compreilion  removed.  Hence 
it  becomes  neceffary,  when  an  examination  per 
vaginam  is  made  during  the  time  of  a  pain,  that 
we  fhould  be  cautious  not  to  break  the  membranes? 
and  if  any  accurate  investigation  is  needful,  either 
of  the  ftate  of  the  parts,  or  of  the  'pofition  of  the 
child,  that  it  ought  to  be  made  in  the  interval  be- 
tween 
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tween  the  pains,  or  protra&ed  till  the  pain  has 
ceafed. 

In  a  (hort  time  after  the  os  uteri  is  wholly  di- 
lated, the  membranes  are  ufually  ruptured  by  the 
force  of  the  pains,  and  the  waters  of  the  o<Vum  are 
difcharged  in  one  large  gufh  or  ftream.  But  in 
many  cafes,  the  membranes  break  fpontaneoufly 
long  before  this  period,  without  any  material  in- 
convenience. In  fome  they  are  not  ruptured  when 
the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  is  completed,  but  are 
protruded  by  each  fucceffive  pain  lower  down 
into  the  vagina,  and  then  within  the  os  externum, 
which  they  alfo  dilate ;  and  at  length  a  fmall  bag 
of  water  is  formed  without  the  os  externum,  which 
can  ferve  no  farther  purpofe. 

It  is  a  commonly  received  opinion  among  the 
lower  clafs  of  people,  that  the  child  fhould  be 
born  fpeedily  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes 
and  the  difcharge  of  the  waters.  This  opinion  is 
not  founded  in  prejudice,  but  in  found  obfervation, 
and  was  probably  firft  entertained  by  thofe  who 
were  engaged  in  the  care  of  breeding  cattle,  in 
which  this  is  the  ufual  courfe  of  parturition  ;  and 
I  believe  it  would  often  happen  in  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  if  the  progrefs  of  the  labour  was  not,  by 
fome  means  or  other,  difturbed  or  interrupted. 
But  it  has  been  a  cuftom,  which  at  the  prefent  time 
is  not  unfrequent  with  praditioners,  urged  by 
the  diftrefs  and  fuffering  of  thofe  whom  they  are 
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attending,  or  by  the  eoncern  of  friends,  or  by  a 
perfuafion  of  its  propriety  and  advantage,  and 
fometimes  perhaps  by  their  own  impatience,  to 
break  the  membranes  before  the  os  uteri  is  dilated. 
If  thefe  are  ruptured  fpontaneonfly,  or  artificially 
before  the  os  uteri  is  dilated,   the  child  cannot 
poffibly  follow  immediately ;   and   all    that  is 
gained,  is  by  bringing  the  head  of  the  child,  in- 
ftead  of  the  membranes  containing  the  waters, 
into  contact  with  the  os  uteri.    This  cannot  be 
confidered  as  any  advantage,    as  it  changes  a 
very  foft  and  accommodating  medium,  provided 
by  Nature  for  the  end  of  preventing  any  undue 
violence  upon  a  very  tender  part,  for  the  hard 
and  unaccommodating  head  of  the  child.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  ill  confequence  which  follows :  by 
this  proceeding,  we  occafion  a  general  derangement 
of  the  order  of  the  labour,  which  is  never  done  with 
impunity,  as  it  may  afterward  become  the  caufe 
of  a  laceration  of  the  external  parts,  or  even  of 
an  unfavourable  feparation  of  the  placenta.  More- 
over, by  this  premature  rupture  of  the  membranes, 
we  often  defeat  our  own  purpofe,  and  by  diflurb- 
ing,  protract  inftead  of  haften  the  labour.  Let 
us  therefore  agree  in  eftablifhing  it  as  a  general 
rule  for  our  own  conduct,  that  the  membranes 
fhall  never  be  ruptured  artificially,  before  the  os 
uteri  is  fully  dilated ;  and  be  perfuaded,  that  it  is 
afterwards  unneceffary,  wnlefs  there  fliould  be 

fome 
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fome  caufe  more  important,  or  fome  reafon  of 
more  weight,  than  thofe  which  have  been  com- 
monly afligned. 


SECTION  VIL 

In  the  fecond  period  or  ftage  of  a  labour,  will  be 
included  ail  the  circumftances  attending  the  de- 
fcent  of  the  child — the  dilatation  of  the  external 
parts — and,  the  final  expulfion  of  the  child. 

Notwithstanding  the  definition  of  a  natural  la- 
bour which  was  before  given,  this  is  not  to  be 
confidered  as  a  procefs  going  on  in  one  unvarying 
line,  and  that  every  aberration  is  to  be  thought  of 
fufficient  importance  to  conftitute  a  labour  of  ano- 
ther clafs.  In  this  refpedl  the  definition  of  a  labour 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  healthy  which  how- 
ever correct  in  general,  if  fubmitted  to  a  critical 
examination,  would  not  correfpond,  in  all  points, 
with  the  ftate  of  any  individual  perfon.  In  like 
manner,  though  a  labour  cannot  come  under  the 
denomination  of  natural,  without  the  three  diftin- 
guKhing  features,  yet  we  may  probably  never  meet 
with  any  two  labours,  in  all  refpecls  exactly  fimilar. 
There  are  perhaps  more  frequent  deviations  in  the 
firft  ftage  of  a  labour  than  in  the  reft,  both  with 
regard  to  the  time  and  the  manner  in  which  the  os 
uteri  is  dilated.    Nor  is  the  firft  ftage  concluded 
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cither  by  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  or  by  the 
rupture  of  the  membranes  and  the  difcharge  of  the 
waters,  but  by  the  concurrence  of  thefe  circum- 
fiances;  and  the  farther  the  labour  is  advanced 
before  the  membranes  break,  the  better  it  after- 
wards terminates.  For  before  that  event  there  is 
lefs  violence  done  to  the  mother,  and  lefs  ftrefs 
upon  the  parts ;  bccaufe  they  are  without  much 
fufTering,  acquiring  every  moment  a  better  difpo- 
fition  to  dilate ;  and  till  that  has  happened,  what- 
ever may  be  its  pofition,  the  child  undergoing  no 
compreffion,  is  free  from  all  chance  of  injury. 

When  the  membranes  break,  if  the  os  uteri  be 
fully  dilated,  the  child,  though  reflingat  the  fupe-* 
rior  aperture  of  the  pelvis,  either  finks  by  its  own 
gravity,  if  the  patient  be  in  an  eredr,  pofition,  or  is 
propelled  by  a  continuance  of  the  fame  pain  by 
which  they  were  broken  ;  or  after  a  fhort  refpite, 
the  action  of  the  uterus  returns,  and  the  head  of 
the  child  is  brought  fo  low  as  to  prefs  upon  the  ex- 
ternal parts  ;  properly  fpeaking,  upon  the  internal 
furface  of  the  perineum.  In  its  pafTage  through  the 
pelvis,  the  head  of  the  child,  which  at  the  fuperior 
aperture  was  placed  with  one  ear  to  the  pubes  and 
the  other  to  the  facrum,  or  with  different  degrees 

y 

of  diagonal  dire&ion,  undergoes  various  changes 
of  pofition,  by  which  it  is  adapted  to  the  form 
of  each  part  of  the  pelvis,  with  more  or  lefs 
readinefs,  according  to  its  fize,  the  degree  of  its 
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oflification,  and  the  force  of  the  pains.  With  all 
thefe  changes,  whether  produced  eafily  or  tedioufly, 
in  one  or  in  many  hours,  the  praditioner  (hould 
on  no  account  interfere,  provided  the  labour  is 
natural.  If  he  attempts  to  correft  and  to  regulate 
every  flight  deviation,  or  ufes  any  artificial  means 
for  haftening  the  procefs,  the  events  of  his  practice 
will  convince  him,  that  he  has  exercifed  his  art  on 
unneceflary  and  improper  occasions.  He  will  more- 
over be  taught,  though  he  may  acquire  momentary 
approbation,  by  endeavouring  to  remove  every 
little  prefent  inconvenience,  that  difeafes,  then  far 
diftant,  will  be  attributed  to  his  mifconducl:,  and 
fometimes  not  without  reafon.  In  this  kind  of  la* 
bour,  he  may  with  confidence  rely  upon  the  powers 
and  refources  of  the  constitution,  which  will  pro- 
duce their  effect  with  lefs  injury  either  to  the  mo- 
ther or  child,  and  with  more  propriety  than  can 
be  done  by  the  molt  dexterous  human  (kill. 

When  the  head  of  the  child  begins  to  prefs  upon 
the  external  parts,  thefe  yield  in  a  fhorter  or  longer 
time,  and  with  more  or  lefs  eafe,  according  to 
their  natural  rigidity,  the  degree  of  difpolition  to 
dilate  which  they  have  affumed  during  the  labour, 
and  the  number  of  children  which  the  patient  has 
before  had.  The  prevention  of  any  injury  to  the 
mother,  when  the  child  is,  paffing  through  the  ex- 
ternal parts,  being  efteemed  a  circumfta nee  wholly 
depending  upon  the  care  of  the  pradlitioner,  this 
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|ar  enquiry. 


§   E   C   T.  VIII. 

When  the  head  of  the  child  firft  begins  to  prefs 
upon  and  dilate  the  external  parts,  every  pain  may 
be  fuffered  to  produce  its  full  and  natural  effect, 
without  the  hazard  of  mifchief.  But  when  a  part  of 
the  head  is  infinuated  between  them,  and  the  peri- 
steum is  upon  the  ftretch,  they  are  liable  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  violence  of  the  distention.  Any  of 
thefe  parts  may  be  injured,  but  the  perinaum  in 
particular  is  fubject  to  a  laceration,  which  may  not 
only  extend  fo  far  as  to  occafion  much  prefent 
nneafinefs,  but  very  deplorable  confequences  for 
the  remainder  of  the  patient's  life.  It  is  therefore 
our  duty  to  enquire  into  the  merits  of  the  different 
methods  which  have  been  recommended  for  the 
prevention  of  this  accident,  more  efpecially  as  it 
admits  of  very  imperfect  relief,  when  it  has  hap- 
pened. 

*  Yet  it  is  very  remarkable  that  none  of  the 
ancient  writers  either  advife  any  method  by  which 

*  In  the  works  of  Eros,  who  lived  in  the  1 3th  century,  and  which 
were  publiihed  by  Spacbius,  this  accident  is  mentioned,  and  an  awk- 
ward method  of  preventing  it  is  recommended, 
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-this  accident  may  be  prevented,  or  any  means  to 
be  ufed  for  its  relief;  excepting  fuch  as  were  gene- 
rally recommended  for  inflamed,  ulcerated,  or 
fiftulous  parts.  We  may  therefore  prefnme  that 
it  is  an  accident  which  did  not  frequently  occur  in 
their  practice,  or  that  it  was  efteemed  of  too  little 
confequence  to  engage  their  attention.  With  re- 
fpect  to  the  former  opinion,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  whatever  event  is  the  confequence  of  any 
caufe,  mnft  at  all  times  be  produced  under  the 
fame  circumftances,  if  that  caufe  continues  to  exift 
and  to  aft.  But  thofe  who  had  not  perfection  in 
view,  and  formed  no -very  nice  rule  for  their  own 
conduc"l,  might  not  be  fenfible  of  deviations,  and 
would  not  adjudge  difagreeableconfequences  to  their 
own  error  or  milmanagement.  They  did  not  there- 
fore advife  any  method  of  preventing  this  accident, 
becaufe  they  wrere  ignorant  of  the  caufe,  or  they 
undervalued  it. 

It  may  be  further  obferved,  that  the  oldeft  wri- 
ters in  midwifery  lived  before  the  Chriftian  religion 
was  eftablifhed,  and  in  countries  in  which  poly- 
gamy was  allowed ;  when  the  death  or  infirmity 
of  one  wife  were  comparatively  of  little  importance 
to  him  who  had  many,  equally,  or  in  fome  degree, 
partaking  of  his  afFeaion.  But  on  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  by  which  the  bad 
difpofitions  of  the  human  mind  were  corrected 
and  its  better  qualities  exalted,  one  wife  only  be- 
ing 
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i-ng  allowed  to  one  man,  and  (lie  being  fuppofed 
to  poflefs  the  entire  affections  of  her  hufband,  every 
difeafe  or  infirmity  which  might  render  her  perfon 
lefs  agreeable  to  him,  became  of  infinite  conle- 
quence  to  their  mutual  happinefs.  Thofe  only 
who  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety,  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  the  many  evils  which  flow 
from  this  alienation  of  affedtion,  the  caufe  being 
perhaps  unknown  to  the  parties  themfelves,  can 
be  fufficiently  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  and 
many  other  accidents  to  which  women  are  fubjedt,  5 
and  which  are  often  neglected  and  difregarded3 
becaufe  they  are  not  attended  with  immediate 
danger. 

Still  the  queftion  remains  to  be  decided  whether 
women  are,  by  any  peculiarity  of  conftru&ion, 
naturally  or  necefTarily  fubjecl:  to  a  laceration  of 
the  perinaum  ;  or  whether  this  accident  be  the  con"* 
fequence  of  opinions  entertained,  and  of  alterations 
in  the  frame  occafioned  by  the  peculiar  manners 
of  fociety,  or  of  any  adventitious  circumftance 
whatever,  at  the  time  of  delivery.  *  It  was  before 
obferved,  that  none  of  the  claffes  of  animals  are 
liable  to  a  laceration  of  the  perinaum ;  except  when 
extraordinary  aiTiftance  is  given,  in  cafes  of  other* 
wife  infuperable  difficulty ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  laceration  does  not  univerfally  happen  to 
thofe  women  who  are  delivered  before  proper 

*  See  the  Introduction,  Chap.  II.  Sect.  2. 
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afliftance  can  be  given.  It  is  alfo  to  be  remarked, 
that  as  far  as  relates  to  the  ftate  of  all  the  internal 
parts,  the  changes  which  they  undergo  at  the  time 
of  parturition,  are  not  only  effe&ually,  but  moll: 
fafely  produced,  by  the  inltinflive  efforts  of  the 
parent.  From  a  general  furvey  of  the  wifdom, 
order,  and  benignity,  fo  clearly  apparent  in  all  the 
defies  of  Providence,  in  every  circumltance  par- 
ticularly  which  relates  to  the  propagation  of  the 
different  fpecies  of  animals  ;  and  the  co-aptation, 
as  it  were,  of  that  wifdom  to  the  necelTities  of 
thofe  of  every  kind,  we  might  perhaps  be  jufti- 
fled  in  making  this  general  conclufion,  that  women, 
in  every  circumftance  which  relates  to  their  fafety 
and  well-doing  in  natural  parturition,  are  not  left 
in  a  more  deflitute  flate  than  animals.  For  though 
it  were  proved,  that  women  are,  liable  to  greater 
natural  evils  and  difficulties  in  parturition  than 
animals ;  the  proofs  of  thefe,  would  equally  fatisfy 
our  minds,  that  they  are  alfo  provided  by  nature 
with  many  peculiar  refources,  and  with  powers, 
which  are  limited  only,  by  the  degree  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  require  their  exertion. 

Neverthelefs,  from  the  frequency  of  the  lace- 
ration of  the  perinaum,  when  women  are  delivered 
without  afTiftance,  and  from  the  difficulty  with 
which  it  is  fometimes  prevented  when  the  moft 
judicious  and  fkiiful  affiftance  is  given  ;  it  is  be- 
lieved by  many,  that  women  muft  often  be  una- 
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voidably  fubject  to  it,  and  that  the  prevention  rauft 
ever  remain  an  object  of  human  (kill.  Nuw,  with 
refpect  to  the  firft  ftatement,  that  of  the  laceration 
happening  when  women  are  delivered  without 
afliftance,  it  does  not  follow,  that  it  is  inevitable  ; 
for  even  then  it  may  be  the  production  of  error 
in  the  patient  herfelf,  or  her  friends.  Becaufe 
from  the  hurry  and  folieitude  of  their  fituation,  (lie 
may  have  been  encouraged  to  make  great  volun- 
tary efforts,  when  the  head  of  the  child  was  on  the 
point  of  coming  into  the  world,  merely  becaufe 
fhe  was  not  afTifted ;  or,  after  the  expulfion  of  the 
head,  infiead  of  waiting  for  the  body  to  be  expel- 
led alfo,  fomc  officious  perfon  prefumed  to  extract 
it  without  regard  to  time,  or  the  direction  of  the 
vagina.    As  to  the  difficulty  or  impoffibility  of 
preventing  the  laceration  in  fome  cafes,  we  are  to 
confider  that  what  may  happen  in  a  ftate  of  focictv, 
might  not  have  happened  in  a  irate  of  nature; 
that  the  foundation  of  the  accident  may  have 
been  laid  by  fomething  done  in  the  preceding 
ftage  of  the  labour;    and  that  it  may  be  very 
much  doubted,   whether  fome  of  the  methods 
practifed  for  the  prevention,  may  not  in  fact  have 
been  the  caufe  of  the  accident. 

But  the  conduct  of  the  practitioner  is  not  to  be 
guided  by  reflections  on  what  his  patients  might 
do  or  bear,  with  conftitutions  healthy  and  firm, 
and  with  minds  untainted  with  prejudices;  but  by 

due 
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due  confideration  of  what  they  are  now  capabi* 
of  doing  or  bearing ;  and  he  rauft  adapt  his  rules 
and  his  praclice  to  the  ftate  in  which  he  ac- 
tually finds  them.  From  fome  natural  or  acquired 
caufe,  the  laceration  of  the  perinteum  certainly 
does  very  often  happen ;  and  as  fo  much  of  the 
future  happinefs  of  a  woman  may  depend  upon  its 
prevention,  we  will  grant,  what  is  in  many  cafes 
true,  that  it  is  always  to  be  prevented  by  our  fkill 
and  care ;  as  no  harm  can  arife  from  the  opinion, 
if  it  is  erroneous. 

In  the  beginning  of  a  labour,  efpecially  with  firft 
children,  it  is  not  unufual  to  find  the  external  parts 
clofely  contracted,  and  void  of  all  difpofition  to 
dilate:  yet  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  hours,  even 
when  they  have  undergone  no  kind  of  preffure,  but 
merely  by  a  difpofition  affumed  from  their  con- 
fent  with  the  internal  parts,  they  become  relaxed 
and  foft.    The  longer  the  time  therefore  which 
pafTes  between  the  commencement  of  labour  and 
the  birth  of  the  child,  the  lefs  liable  to  a  laceration 
will  the  perivaum  be  ;  for  it  is  never  lacerated  in 
a  very  flow  labour,  whatever  may  be  the  fize  of 
die  child.    But  if  it  was  poffible  to  hurry  a  labour 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  head  of  the  child  fhould 
be  brought  into  contact  with,  and  preffed  forcibly 
upon  the  external  parts,  before  they  had  acquired 
the  difpofition  to  dilate,  they  would  be  univerfally 
torn,  ufoiefs  the  accident  was  prevented  by  art"- 
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and  the  chance  of  the  accident  would  be  according 
to  the  degree  of  precipitation,  and  many  hours 
after  the  act  by  which  the  labour  was  hurried, 
was  forgotten. 

When  the  -head  of  the  child  is  infinuated  within 
the  external  parts,  if  thefe  do  not  eafily  yield  to 
the  occalion,  it  has  been  cuftomary  to  dilate  them 
artificially,  under  the  idea  of  preparing  them,  to 
allow  of  the  more  fpeedy  pafTage  of  the  head. 
During  every  pain,  it  is  obvious  that  the  parts  un- 
dergo as  much  diftention  as  they  are  capable  of  bear- 
ing without  injury;  and  this  preparation  irritating 
and  caufing  an  additional  ftrefs  upon  them,  nothing 
is  more  clear,  than  that  this  method  of  proceeding 
contributes  to  their  laceration.  All  artificial  dila- 
tation of  the  parts,  all  attempts  to  Aide  the  peri- 
naum  over  the  head  of  the  child,  are  to  be  forborne 
and  avoided  as  pernicious. 

When  the  external  parts  are  very  rigid,  we  have 
been  taught  that  it  is  of  great  fervice  to  anoint 
them  frequently  and  unfparingly  with  fome  unc- 
tuous application,  with  the  intention  of  giving,  or 
improving  that  difpofition  to  dilate  which  is  want- 
ing. If  the  parts  are  cloathed  with  their  proper 
mucus,  as  the  ufe  of  any  application  in  the  manner 
advifed  would  wipe  that  away,  we  fhall  find 
ointments  of  any  kind  a  very  poor  fubftitute  for 
that  mucus,  and  that  there  is  little  profit  from  their 
ufe.  If  the  parts  are  heated  and  dry,  the  appli- 
cation 
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cation  of  flannel  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  and 
then  fome  foft  and  fimple  ointment  may  be  fer- 
viceable,  by  abating  their  heat,  giving  them  a 
difpofition  to  fecrete  their  proper  mucus,  and  of 
courfe  favouring  their  dilatation. 

In  fome  conftitutions  the  different  parts  con- 
cerned, are  not  equally  inclined  to  dilate.  Some- 
times the  internal  parts  dilate  in  the  moft  kindly 
manner,'  when  the  external  are  in  a  contrary  ftate  ; 
and  fometimes  the  internal  are  very  rigid,  when 
the  external  have  the  greateft  aptitude  to  dilate, 
yielding  to  the  firft  impulfe  of  the  head.  There 
is  in  all  infinitely  more  difficulty  with  fir  ft  than 
with  fubfequent  children,  not  from  rigidity  only, 
but  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expreftion,  from 
ignorance  how  to  dilate  ;  and  from  a  certain  de- 
gree of  re-action  in  the  parts  during  the  continu- 
ance of  every  pain.  It  is  therefore  often  obferved 
that  the  head  of  the  child  advances  more,  and 
with  greater  fafety,  when  the  violence  of  a  pain 
begins  to  abate,  than  during  its  continuance  in  full 
force  ;  becaufe  the  re-action  of  the  parts  is  then 
the  ftrongeft. 

During  a  pain  there  is  often  reafon  to  expect 
that  the  head  of  the  child  would  be  excluded;  but 
the  moment  the  pain  declines,  the  head  is  retract- 
ed a  confiderable  way  into  the  vagina,  and  the 
external  parts  clofe  again.  No  other  inconve- 
nience arifes  from  this  caufe,  than  a  little  prolon- 
gation 
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gat  ion  of  the  labour,  which  may  be  irkfome,  but 
cannot  be  injurious.  If  the  parts  do  not  diftend 
favourably,  fhould  the  head  of  the  child  abide 
within  them  in  the  ablence  of  a  pain,  it  may  be 
expedient  to  repel  it,  in  imitation  of  this  natural 
occurrence,  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  the 
laceration. 

When  the  head  of  the  child  is  every  moment 
expected  to  pafs  through  the  external  parts,  we 
have  been  advifed  by  fome,  to  forward  the  emer- 
gence of  the  head  from  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes. 
Others  have  on  the  contrary  allured  us,  that  it 
is  more  eligible  to  prevent  for  a  certain  time  this 
emergence,  by  which  means,  not  only  time  is 
given  for  the  parts  to  dilate,  but  the  head  of  the 
child  is  brought  to  pafs  through  them  in  its  fmalleft 
axis,  and  lefs  diftention  is  thereby  occafioned. 
Whoever  has  reflected  upon  this  lubject,  would 
hefitate  as  much  to  believe,  that  in  the  general 
difpenfation  of  Providence,  it  fhould  have  been 
left  to  human  fkill  to  guide  the  head  of  the  child 
at  the  time  of  birth,  in  a  direction  different  from 
that  in  which  it  moll:  commonly  prefents,  as  that  it 
could  have  been  intended  for  the  generality  of  chil- 
dren to  have  been  brought  into  the  world  by  inftru- 
ments,  or  by  any  human  invention.  As  far  as 
my  experience  enables  me  to  judge,  neither  of 
thefe  methods  ought  to  be  followed,  nor  any  other 
which  requires  a  complication  of  artifice  ;  for  after 
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a  trial  of  them  all,  I  am  convinced  that  the  moft 
effe&ual  method  of  preventing  a  laceration,  or  any 
injury  to  the  parts,  is  to  be  founded  on  the  fingle 
principle  of  retarding  or  hindering,  for  a  certain 
time,  the  paffage  of  the  head  of  the  child  through 
them.  This  retarding  may  depend  on  the  com- 
pofure  of  the  patient  and  the  fkill  of  the  practi- 
tioner ;  and  thofe  errors  of  which  the  former  might  . 
be  guilty,  the  latter  mull:  obviate  and  correct. 

When  the  head  of  the  child  is  nearly  born,  the 
effort  to  expel  is  made  inftin<5lively,  and  it  is 
ufually  vehement ;  the  breath  being  retained  for 
the  purpofe  of  ftrengthening  that  effort.  The  pa- 
tient, may  alio,  from  a  perfuafion  of  its  being 
neceffary  and  proper,  or  at  the  infhnce  of  her 
friends,  ftrive  with  much  voluntary  exertion  to  add 
.to  the  force  of  the  pain,  for  the  purpofe  of  expel- 
ling the  child  morefpeedily.  If  weprefume  that  the 
danger  of  injuring  the  parts,  depends  merely  upon 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  head  may  be  expelled, 
and  that  thefe  are  only  able  to  bear  without  injury 
fo  much  diftention  as  is  occafioned  by  the  infHncrjve 
efforts ;  then  all  the  additional  voluntary  force  is 
beyond  what  is  either  needful  or  fafe.  *  It  is 
therefore  requifite  that  we  fhould  do  away  this 
voluntary  force,  by  convincing  the  patient  of  its 
impropriety,  and  diffuading  her  from  exerting  her- 

*  Se*  the  Introdudion,  Chap.  II.  Sett.  2. 
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felt ;  or  leffcn  at  leaft  the  voluntary  effort,  by  Urg- 
ing her  to  talk  or  cry  out  during  the  time  of  a 
pain,  which  will  prevent  her  from  retaining  her 
breath ;  or  if  her  fufferings  are  fo  great,  that  fhe 
cannot  command  her  own  actions,  then  the  efforts 
fhe  makes,  rauft  be  refitted  on  our  part  by  the 
application  of  fome  equivalent  force,  in  the  manner 
we  fhall  foon  confider.  When  the  patient  has  been 
outrageous,  and  the  danger  of  a  laceration  very 
great;  I  have  fometimes  gained  a  refpite,  by  tell- 
ing her  fuddenly  in  the  heighth  of  a  pain,  that 
the  child  was  already  born. 

Every  thinking  man  will  carry  the  principles  he 
has  confidered  and  approved,  in  his  remembrance, 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  practice;  but  the 
methods  by  which  his  principles  are  pnrfued,  muff 
be  carefully  fuited  to  the  particular  exigencies  of 
every  individual  cafe.  In  the  fubject  of  which  we 
are  now  fpeaking,  there  is  a  number  of  little  cir- 
cumftances,  the  knowledge  of  which  can  only  be 
learned  by  reflection  and  experience.  But  it  will 
generally  be  fulTicient  for  the  practitioner  to  refill: 
the  progrefs  of  the  head  of  the  child,  during  the 
time  of  a  pain,  by  placing  upon  it  the  fingers  and 
thumb  of  the  right-hand,  fo  formed  that  they  may 
bear  upon  many  points :  or,  to  apply  the  palms  of 
one  or  both  of  the  thumbs  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
they  fhall  at  the  fame  time  fupport  the  fourchette, 
or  thin  edge  of  the  perinmim.  'But  in  firff  children, 

when 
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when  from  the  vehemence  of  the  patient,  and  the 
rigid  ftate  of  the  parts,  there  is  great  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend a  laceration  of  the  perinaum;  then,  occafion- 
ally  calling  in  the  other  means  to  onr  aid,  we 
fhali  be  able  to  give  the  moll  powerful  and  effec- 
tual fupport,  by  applying  the  palm  of  the  left- 
hand,  covered  with  a  foft  cloth,  over  the  whole 
*  temporary  and  natural  'perineum;  with  a  force 
fufficiently  firm,  to  refill:  the  exertions  of  the  pa- 
tient, during  the  violence  of  the  pain.    In  this  way 
we  are  to  proceed,  till  the  parts  are  fufficiently 
dilated,  when  the  head  may  be  permitted  to  Hide 
through  them,  in  the  floweft  and  gentleft  manner; 
and  we  arc  never  to  quit  our  attention,  till  it  is  per- 
fectly cleared  of  the  perinaum.    Should  there  be 
any  hesitation  or  awkwardnefs  when  the  perinaum 
Aides  over  the  face,  the  fore-finger  of  the  right- 
hand  mult  be  paffed  under  its  lateral  edge,  by 
which  it  may  be  cleared  of  the  chin,  before  the 
fupport  given  by  the  left-hand  is  withdrawn.  When 
the  pains  are  exceedingly  ftrong,  and  the  patient 
impetuous  in  her  efforts,  the  head  will  fometimes 
be  expelled  with  wonderful  velocity,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  all  the  refinance  we  are  able  to  make ; 
but  by  this  calm  and  ffeady  proceeding,  we  may 
be  allured  that  we  fhall,  under  all  circumftances, 
wholly  prevent,  or  greatly  leffen  all-  the  evils  to 

*  See  the  Introduction.  Chap.  II.  Sefl.  2. 
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which  (he  would  have  been  liable,  if  our  conduit 
had  been  different. . 

It  is  neceffiry  to  obferve,  that  thefe  attempts  to 
prevent  the  laceration  of  the  perinaum,  produce 
fome  effect,  upon  the  head  of  the  child  and  upon 
the  parts  of  the  mother.    In  the  application  there- 
fore of  the  refitting  force,  we  muft  not  only  be 
careful  that  the  pofition  of  the  patient  is  proper, 
and  fuch  as  will  allow  us  to  act  with  advan- 
tage ;  but  that  we  do  not  make  any  injurious  or 
partial  preffure.    It  muft  be  equally  applied  and 
uniformly  exerted  ;  and  then  there  will  be  no  more 
prejudice  than  what  might  be  occalioned  by  the 
rigidity  of  the  parts. 

When  the  head  of  the  child  is  expelled,  per- 
haps the  confequences  of  an  inftant  tranfition  from 
extreme  mifery,  to  total  freedom  from  pain  and  to 
pofitive  joy,  are  in  no  cafe  to  which  human  nature  is 
fubject,  more  confpicuous  and  interefting ;  though 
the  delivery  be  not  completed.    It  was  formerly 
fuppofed  neceffary  for  the  practitioner  to  extract 
the  body  of  the  child,  immediately  after  the  expul- 
lion  of  the  head,  left  it  Ihould  be  deftroyed  by 
confinement  in  this  untoward  pofition.    But  expe- 
rience has  not  only  proved,  that  the  child  is  not  on 
that  account  in  any  particular  danger ;  but  that  it 
is  really  fafer  and  better,  both  for  the  mother  and 
child,  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the  pains,  by  which 
it  will  foon  be  expelled ;  and  a  more  favourable 
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exclufion  of  the  placenta  will  alfo  by  that  means  be 
obtained.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few  minutes  after  the 
expulfion  of  the  head,  the  aclion  of  the  uterus  re- 
turning, the  fhoulders  of  the  child  advance,  and 
the  external  parts  of  the  mother  being  again  brought 
upon  the  ftretch,  the  practitioner  muft  place  the 
fingers  of  his  right-hand  on  each  fide  of  the  neck ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  with  the  left,  fupport  the 
perinaum,  with  as  much  circumfpection  as  when, 
the  head  was  expelled :  he  muft  then  conduct  the 
body  flowly  in  the  direction  of  the  vagina,  till  it 
is  wholly  extricated. 

The  child  is  to  be  placed  in  fuch  a  fituatiori 
that  the  external  air  may  have  free  accefs  to  its 
mouth,  its  head  being  covered  :  care  being  then 
taken  of  the  mother,  we  muft  proceed  to  tie  the 
navel  ftring  in  the  manner  recommended  in  the 
next  fection. 


SECT.  IX. 

The  operation  of  tying  and  cutting  the  navel- 
ftring  when  the  child  is  born,  though  in  itfelf  of 
no  great  importance,  was  formerly  thought  to  re- 
quire fo  much  lkill  and  judgement,  as  to  give  a 
profeffional  name  t®  thofe  who  are  now  called  prac- 
titioners in  midwifery.  But  every  thing  which  re- 
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lates  to  the  treatment  of  the  mother,  or  child,  is  of 
fome  confequence ;  and  even  in  trifling  matters, 
there  is  a  propriety  of  manner,  the  want  of  which 
may  leffbn  the  eftimation  of  every  perfon's  cha- 
racter. 

It  feems  to  have  been  a  practice  with  the  an- 
cients, to  wait  for  a  certain  time  after  the  birth  of 
the  child  for  the  exclufion  of  the  -placenta,  before 
the  navel-ftring  was  tied  or  divided.  If  the  child 
was  born  apparently  dead,  or  in  a  very  feeble 
jftate,  the  placenta  was  laid  upon  its  belly,  as  a  re- 
ftoring,  or  comforting  application.  When  the  child 
revived  but  flowly,  or  when  the  figns  of  life  de- 
clined, it  became  a  cuftom  to  lay  the  placenta  on 
hot  embers,  or  to  immerfe  it  in  hot  wine,  and  the 
heat  thereby  conveyed,  was  fuppofed  to  Simulate 
the  weak  or  decaying  powers  of  life  to  more  vigo- 
rous action.  It  has  fince  been  the  practice  to  divide 
the  funis  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  child, 
and  the  weaker  this  was,  the  more  expedition  was 
to  be  ufed;  for  the  child  being  fuppofed  to  be  in  a 
ftate  fimilar  to  that  of  an  apoplectic  patient,  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  blood  might  by  that  means  be  dif- 
charged,and  the  imminent  danger  inftantly  removed. 
There  is  another  method  which  I  have  feen  practifed, 
the  very  reverfe  of  the  former;  for  in  this,  the  lofs  of 
any  quantity  of  blood  being  conlidered  as  injurious, 
the  navel-ftring  was  not  divided,  but  the  blood 
contained  in  its  veffels  was  repeatedly  ftroked  from 

the 
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the  placenta  towards  the  body  of  the  child.  In  all 
thefe  different  methods,  and  many  others  founded 
on  dire&ly  contrary  principles,  children  have  been 
treated  in  different  times  and  countries,  and  yet 
they  have  generally  done  well ;  the  operations  of 
nature  being  very  ftubborn,  and  happily  admitting 
of  confiderable  deviation  and  interruption,  without 
the  prevention  of  her  ends. 

There  is  yet  in  all  things  a  perfectly  right,  and 
a  wrong  method ;  and  though  the  advantage  or 
difad vantage  of  thefe  may  be  overlooked,  the 
propriety  and  advantage  of  the  right  method  mint 
be  evidently  proved  by  individual  cafes,  and  of 
courfe  by  the  general  refult  of  practice.  In  this, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  points,  we  have  been  too 
fond  of  interfering  with  art,  and  have  configned  too 
little  to  nature ;  as  if  the  human  race  had  been 
deffined  to  wretchednefs  and  difafter,  from  the 
moment  of  birth,  beyond  the  allotment  of  other 
creatures. 

Perhaps  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  body 
of  the  child,  immediately  after  its  birth,  at  lead 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  produced,  are  not 
perfectly  underftood  at  this  time.  *  But  we  know 
if  the  child  is  in  a  healthy  ftate,  that  it  cries  Iuf- 
tily  and  continually,  when  the  air  firft  rufhes  into 

*  See  Pen  Pratique  des  Accouchments,  Lirre  I,  Chapit.  acii.  lS. 
And  an  Eflay  on  the  Treatment  of  Women  in  Child-bed  ;  written 
by  my  very  ingenious  and  indefatigable  friend  Mr.  Charles  WiMv. 
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its  lufigs,  Which  are  thereby  expanded,    this  cry, 
which  does  not  feem  to  be  occafioned  by  pain  but 
Jfurprize,  is  in  its  confequences  extremely  important ; 
as  it  is  the  caufe  of  an  exertion  of  all  the  powers 
of  the  child,  and  enables  it  to  acquire  a  new  man- 
ner of  living,  inconfiftent  with,  and  very  different 
from  that  which  it  poffefTed  before  it  was  born.  But 
the  change  from  uterine  life,  as  it  may  be  called,  to 
breathing  life,  is  not  inftantaneous,  but  gradual;  and 
the  uterine  life  continues,  till  the  breathing  life  is 
perfected,  as  is  proved  by  the  continuance  of  the 
circulation  between  the  child  and  placenta,  for  fome 
time  after  it  has  cried.  As  the  breathing  life  becomes 
perfected,,  the  uterine  life  declines,  and  the  man* 
ner  of  its  declenfion  may  be  proved  by  attending 
to  the  puliation  of  the  navel-firing,  which  firft 
ceafes  at  the  part  neareft  the  placenta,  and  then  by 
flow  degrees;  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  child,  till 
at  length  it  entirely  ceafes ;  fo  that  the  whole  of 
the  circulating  blood  ultimately  refides  in  the  body 
of  the  child,  and  the  navel-firing  becomes  quite 
flaccid.    It  feems  reafonable  to  believe  that  the 
continuance  of  the  uterine  life  after  the  birth 
of  the  child,  was  defigned  for  its  prefervation 
from  the  accidents  of  its  ftate  at  that  time ;  fhould 
the  acquifition  of  its  breathing  life  be  by  any 
caufe,  retarded  or  hindered.     If  then  the  prac- 
tice of  tying,  or  dividing  the  navel-firing  the 
inftant  the  child  is  born,  be  followed,  though 
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it  were  before  vigorous,  it  will  in  fome  cafes  im-? 
mediately  decline,  and  never  acquiring  its  perfect 
breathing  life,  will  in  a  fhort  time  die ;  Or,  if  the 
child  were  in  a  feeble  or  a  dubious  ftate,  pofTcffing 
only  that  life  which  it  had  during  its  refidence  in 
the  uterus,  as  by  tying  and  dividing  the  navel- 
firing  that  life  is  deftroyed  before  the  breathing 
life  is  acquired,  it  muft  inevitably  perifh.  We  may 
therefore  fafcly  conclude,  that  the  navel  firing  of  a 
new-born  infant  ought  never  to  be  tied  or  divided, 
till  the  circulation  in  it  has  ceafed  fpontaneoufly. 

With  refpedl  to  the  manner  of  tying  the  navel- 
ftring,  there  has  alfo  been  much  difference  of 
opinion,  whether  there  fhould  be  one  or  two  liga- 
tures, and  in  what  part  thefe  fhould  be  fixed. 
Two  ligatures  were  advifed  on  the  preemption, 
that  by  the  end  of  the  funis  next  the  placenta* 
the  maternal  blood  might  be  difcharged,  and  the 
parent  brought  into  great  danger,  as  if  there  were 
two  currents  of  blood  circulating  in  the  veffels ; 
and  by  fome  it  was  alfo  fuppofed  proper  to  ufe  two 
ligatures,  for  the  purpofe  of  retaining  the  blood; 
prefuming  that  the  placenta  would  be  caft  off  more' 
commodioufly,  in  the  manner  of  a  gorged  leach. 
On  the  contrary,  one  ligature  has  been  recom- 
mended, that  we  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
•  draining  away  as  much  blood  as  poffible  from  the 
placenta,  by  the  divided  end  of  the  funis,  which 
was  fuppofed  to  produce  an  advantage  equal  to  the 
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diminution  of  the  bulk  of  the  placenta.    But  if  the 
cuftom  of  deferring  to  make  the  ligatures  till  the 
circulation  in  the  funis  ceafes,  be  eftablimed,  all 
this  reafoning  in  favour  of  one  or  two  ligatures 
will  fall  to  the  ground.  Yet,  as  there  is  a  poffibility 
in  the  cafe  of  twins  with  a  double  placenta,  of  the 
child  yet  unborn,  lofing  its  blood  by  the  divided 
funk  of  that  which  is  born,  and  from  the  habit  of 
ufing  them,  on  the  whole  I  prefer  two  ligatures ; 
more  efpecially  as  no  harm  can  arife  from  them, 
even  if  one  fhould  be  ufelefs.  As  to  the  part  where 
the  ligature  ought  to  be  fixed,  it  is  of  no  real  confe- 
rence ;  becaufe  the  future  feparation  of  the  funis 
will  not  be  made  at  the  ligature,  where-ever  that  is 
fixed,  but  at  a  line,  evidently  marked,  and  clofe 
to  the  belly  of  the  child  ;  and  as  to  the  materials 
ufed,  provided  they  are  not  fo  thick  as  to  be  cum- 
berfome,  nor  fo  thin  as  to  cut  the  funis,  it  is  all 
that  is  required. 

In  the  courfe  of  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  and 
fometimes  longer,  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  the 
circulation  in  the  funis  having  ceafed,  one  ligature 
is  to  be  fixed  upon  it  about  three  inches  from  the 
belly  of  the  child,  and  another  at  twice  that  dif- 
tance,  with  fo  much  force  as  to  reprefs  the  circula- 
tion which  may  happen  to  return,  and  yet  not 
fo  firmly  as  to  divide  it.  The  navel-ftring  may 
then  be  cut  with  a  pair  of  fciffars  between  the  two 
ligatures,  and  the  child  given  to  a  careful  affiftant. 
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It  was  formerly  the  cuftom  to  divide  the  funis  under 
the  bed-cloaths;  but  having  once  known  a  very  de- 
plorable accident  happen  from  this  caufe,  I  make 
it  a  general  rule  to  withdraw  the  child,  that  I  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  feeing,  when  I  tie,  or  divide 
the  funis. 


SECTION  X. 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  it  is  proper  to 
apply  the  hand  upon  the  abdomen  of  the  mother, 
to  afcertain  whether  there  be  another  child;  or 
whether  the  uterus  be  contracting  in  a  manner 
favourable  to  the  feparation  and  exclufion  of  the 
placenta.  Both  the  doctrines  and  cuftoms  of  prac- 
tice, regarding  the  management  of  the  placenta, 
have  been  exceedingly  different,  even  in  common 
cafes ;  and  though  one  method  of  proceeding  may 
be  more  generally  preferred  and  followed  than 
the  reft,  there  is  much  diverfity  in  the  conduct  of 
individual  practitioners ;  who  may  be  fufpected  to 
act  fometimes  in  a  manner  contrary  to  their  own 
judgement,  in  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of 
thofe  by  whom  they  are  employed.  The  minds 
of  all  women  are  full  of  foiicitous  fears,  till  the 
placenta  is  brought  away ;  and  the  fooner  this  is 
done,  after  the  child  is  born,  the  more  they  are 
gratified.  But  though  the  difcovery  of  truth,  and 
the  fidelity  of  practice  founded  thereon,  may  not 
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always  be  acceptable  ;  yet  in  all  practitioners,  how, 
ever  defirous  of  obliging,  there  muft  be Tome  firm* 
nefs  of  mind,  fome  determination  to  act  npon 
principle,  or  they  will  be  perpetually  involved  in 
error  ;  and  led  to  do  what  may  be  productive  of 
immediate  or  diftant  mifchief,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  evil  of  prefent  cenfurc. 

In  the  hiftory  which  has  been  given  of  the  for- 
mer ftages  of  a  natural  labour,  it  appears  that  all 
the  pafTive  changes  which  the  parts  undergo,  and 
all  the  active  powers  exerted  for  producing  thefe 
changes,  are  not  only  entirely  independent  of  the 
will  of  the  patient,  but  are  fully  equal  to  the 
end  which  they  were  defigned  to  accomplifh, 
without  any  aftiitance ;  which  is  no  more  wanted 
for  the  purpofe  of  forwarding  a  natural  labour, 
than  for  any  of  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  body. 
When  we  have  feen  a  child  fafely  expelled,  by  a 
procefs  beautiful,  and  regulated  by  the  greateft 
wifdom,  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  we 
fhould  be  apprehenfive  of  error,  or  inability,  in 
the  feparation  or  exclufion  of  the  placenta,  which  is. 
but  an  inferior  and  fecondary  part  of  the  fame  pro-, 
cefs}  or,  why  we  fhould  not  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
cafes  of  medicine,  be  firft  convinced  of  the  necefiity 
of  ufing  art,  before  we  attempt  to  give  affiftance. 
On  the  proper  management  of  the  placenta,  the  life 
of  the  patient  may  depend ;  and  it  is  therefore  fit- 
ting and  necefTary,  that  our  conduct  mould  be 
guided  by  phe  dictates  of  reafon  and  experience. 

After  a  natural  labour,  efpecially  with  a  firft 
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child i  the  pain  which  the  patient  has  fuffered,  and 
the  exertions  by  which  the  expulfion  of  the  child 
was  effected,  will  have  occasioned  a  proportionate 
degree  of  temporary  fever  ;  and  fhe  will  be  in  the 
fame  fituation  as  if  fhe  had  undergone  fome  ex* 
ceffive  fatigue.    By  the  birth  of  the  child  fhe  is 
freed  from  her  fuffering,  and  it  muft  be  our  firft. 
employment  to  reftore  tranquillity  to  her  mind,  to 
calm  the  hurried  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  to 
bring  her  as  foon  as  we  can  into  a  quiet  and  natural 
Hate.    In  the  courfe  of  ten,  and  feldom  of  more 
than  twenty  minutes,  the  action  of  the  uterus  is 
again  excited,  which  is  indicated  by  pain,   lefs  in 
degree,  but  in  other  refpeels  like  that  of  which 
(he  complained,  when  the  child  was  expelled.  It 
feldom  happens  that  the  placenta  is  either  feparated 
or  expelled  by  the  firft  pain ;  but  when  that  has 
ceafed  for  a  few  minutes,  it  is  again  renewed,  and 
on  examination,  the  placenta  is  often  found  de- 
fended or  defcending  into  the  vagina ;  where  it 
may  with  fafety  and  propriety  be  fuffered  to  abide, 
till  it  is  wholly  expelled  by  a  repetition  of  the 
pains.    But  if  the  placenta  fhould  defcend  very 
flowly,  or  the  patient  be  much  difturbed,  the 
practitioner  may  take  hold  of  the  funis  *  and  by 
gentle  pulling  in  the  time  of  a  pain,  and  in  a  pro- 

*  When  the  young  has  been  a  fhort  time  expelled,  carnivorous 
animals  lay  hold  of  the  navel-tfring  with  their  teeth,  in  order  to  ex- 
faA  the  placenta.  It  is  probable,  that  a  woman  in  a  flate  of  nature, 
would,  w.th  her  own  hands,  give  fomcthing  like  the  fameaffittance- 
and  m  the  force  I  ufe  to  bring  down  the  placenta,  I  always  bear  in 
inind  this  circumftance. 
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per  direction,  favour  its  reparation  and  defcent 
JBut  whether  the  placenta  fhould  defcend  into  the 
vagina  fpontaneoully,  or  be  brought  down  by  the 
affiftance  given,  it  fhould  be  fuffered  to  remain 
there  till  it  is  excluded  by  the  pains  5  at  leaft,  it 
fhould  not  be  extracted,  before  the  hurry  occafion- 
cd  by  the  labour  is  wholly  compoled,  and  the  uterus 
has  had  fufficient  time  to  contract:  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  to  prevent  any  alarming  hemorrhage. 
The  placenta  feldom  remains  more  than  one  hour 
in  this  iituation  %  but  if  it  fhould  not  be  excluded  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  we  may  again  take  hold  of 
the  funis  ;  and  aiding  the  force  of  a  pain,  in  the 
gentleft  and  floweft  manner,  bring  the  placenta 
through  the  os  externum  :  we  mult  be  likewife  catiy 
tious  to  bring  down  the  membranes  as  perfedly  as 
we  can,  that  any  coagula  formed  in  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus,  may  be  enveloped  in  them,  and  one 
principal  caufe  of  after-pain  be  removed.  Then 
the  patient  being  put  in  a  comfortable  ftate,  and 
as  little  diflurbed  as  poffiblc,  may  be  left  to  her 
repofe. 

In  this  third  ftage  of  a  labour,  many  inconve- 
niencies,  and  many  impediments  to  the  exclufion 
of  the  placenta  may  occur ;  fome  of  which  may 
require  a  longer  time  to  be  given,  and  others  the 
affirtance  of  art,  for  the  removal  or  prevention  ot 
danger.  But  of  all  thefe  difficulties,  and  the 
means  of  giving  relief,  we  have  already  fpoken 
very  fully,  in  the  EJfay  on  Uterine  Hemorrhages. 


